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end of the year 281 B.C. and departed early in 278: he returned tc wards
the close of 276, so that his stay in Sicily was about two years and a half.
The events of this period may be very briefly summed up.
The Samnites and Lucanians continued a sort of partisan warfare against
Rome, in which, though the consuls were honoured with triumphs, no very
signal advantages seem to have been gained. The Romans no doubt took
back the places on the Latin road which had submitted to the king; they
also made themselves masters of Locri, and utterly destroyed the ancient
city of Croton, but they failed to take Rhegium, which was stoutly main-
tained by Decius Jubellius and his Campanians against Pyrrhus and
Romans alike. Meanwhile Pyrrhus was pursuing a career of brilliant suc-
cess in Sicily. He confined the Mamertines within the walls of Messana,
and in a brilliant campaign drove the Carthaginians to the extreme west of
the island. But in an evil hour he undertook the siege of Lilybseum, a place
which the Carthaginians had made almost impregnable. He was obliged to
raise the siege and lost the confidence of his fickle Greek allies. Before this
also death had deprived him of the services of Cineas. Left to himself, he
was guilty of many harsh and arbitrary acts, which proceeded rather from
impatience and disappointment than from a cruel or tyrannical temper. It
now became clear that he could hold Sicily no longer, and he gladly accepted
a new invitation to return to Italy.
Accordingly, late in the year 276 B.C., he set sail for Tarentum. On the
passage he was intercepted by a Carthaginian fleet, and lost the larger num-
ber of his ships ; and, on landing between Rhegium and Locri, he suffered
further loss by an assault from the Campanians, who still held the former
city. Yet, once in Italy, he found himself at the head of a large army, com-
posed partly of his veteran Epirots, and partly of soldiers of fortune who
had followed him from Sicily. His first act was to recover possession of
Locri; and here, in extreme want of money, he listened to evil counsellors,
and plundered the rich temple of Proserpine. The ships that were convey-
ing the plunder were wrecked, and Pyrrhus, conscience-stricken, restored
all that was saved. But the memory of the deed haunted him: he has
recorded his belief that this sacrilegious act was the cause of all his future
misfortunes.
The consuls of the next year were L. Cornelius Lentulus and M. Curius
Dentatus. On Curius depended the fortunes of Rome. The people were
much disheartened, for pestilence was raging. The statue of Capitoline
Jupiter had been struck by lightning, and men's hearts were filled -with'
ominous forebodings. When the consuls held their levy, the citizens sum-
moned for service did not answer to their names. Then Curius ordered the
goods of the first recusant to be sold, a sentence which was followed by
the loss of all political rights. This severe measure had its effect, and the
required legions were made up.
Lentulus marched into Lucania, Curius into Samnium. Pyrrhus chose
the latter country for the seat of war. He found Curius encamped above
Beneventum, and he resolved on a night attack, so as to surprise him before
he could be joined, by his colleague. But night attacks seldom succeed:
part of the army missed its way, and it was broad dayHght before the Epirot
army appeared before the camp of the consul. Curius immediately arew
out his legions, and assaulted the enemy while they were entangled in the
mountains. He had instructed his archers to shoot arrows wrapped in burn-
ing tow at the elephants, and to this device is attributed the victory he won.
One of the females, hearing the cries of her young one, which had been